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[Concluded from yesterday] 

WE have recurred to this book often, but when the reader considers 

that it consists of two large octavo volumes; and that we have 


passed over a good deal of extractable matter, he will not think our 
little paper unreasonable. 





‘It has been often remarked,’ observes our author, ‘ that the 
greatest events are often produced by very insignificant causes. Of 
this a very striking instance occurred, connected with the late King’s 
first illness, which I shall endeavour briefly to relate. 

“It was on the 20th of September 1788, that a notification was 
made to both houses of Parliament, that his late Majesty (George 
the Third), was no longer competent to perform the functions of 
the Royal office; and his incapacity was fully established by the 
examination of his Majesty’s medical attendants, before Committees 
ofboth Houses. After considerable delays, in consequence of a claim 
which had been maintained in both Houses, that the Prince of 
Wales was entitled to assume the Regency, both Houses at last 
declared the King’s incapacity. Mr Pitt, the minister, then gave 
notice that he would propose his plan of a Regency to the House 
of Commons, on the 6th of January next (1789). The particulars 
having been so often fully debated in both Houses, it was not supposed 
that the bill would occasion much discussion. It was calculated 
that it would pass in less than a fortnight (the bill, indeed, after- 
wards remained only six days in the House of Commons) ; and that, 
in a very short time, the King’s authority would be abrogated. 

* About this time, in conjunction with Lord Moira, I had formed 
a political party of respectable members of both Houses, with a 
view of promoting some public objects which we had in contempla- 
tion, Among those who joined us was Mr Loveden, member for 
Abingdon in Berkshire, who was considered a highly respectable 
country gentleman, and who, having occasionally stated his senti- 
ments to the House in a manly and spirited manner, had come to 
be regarded as a kind of leader among his own class. 

‘This party happened to dine together on the 5th of January, the 
day before Mr Pitt’s intended motion; and Mr Loveden, who had 
arrived in London only that morning, attended at dinner, and by 
accident sat at table next to me. We of course discussed the great 
subject which then engrossed all public attention, when he told me 
“That his friends in Berkshire were greatly dissatisfied with the 
proceedings in Parliament, and wished much for another examina- 
tion of the physicians regarding the state of the King’s health.” He 
added, “ that if | would second the motion, he would move, next 
day, for another examination.” 

_‘ The least difficulty on my part would have prevented the mo- 
tion; but as the nation had not suffered from the delays that had 
already taken place, it appeared to me that no detriment was likely 
to arise from a short additional delay. I therefore encouraged him 
to make the motion, and agreed to second it. 

‘When Mr Pitt therefore rose on the day after, to propose his 
plan of a Regency, Mr Loveden moved that the physicians should 
be examined, on the ground “ that the intended limitations would 
necessarily have a reference to the state of his Majesty’s health, and 
that several weeks had elapsed since that had been ascertained, which 
rendered a new examination necessary before proceeding any further 
i so momentous a question.” After much discussion, a new com- 
mittee was actually appointed. Their report was made on the 13th 
of January, and on the 16th it was appointed to be taken into con- 
sideration. A delay of eleven days in the progress of the business 
was thus obtained; and though Mr Pitt explained to the House his 
plan on the 15th of January, it was not till the 6th of February that 
the Regency Bill was brought in. On the 12th of February, how- 
ever, it was carried to the House of Lords, and read a second time 
without opposition. But before the bill had made any further pro- 
gress, the necessity of appointing a Regency was put an end to by 
the King’s recovery. There is every reason, however, to believe, 
taat had it not been for the eleven days occasioned by Mr Loveden’s 
motion, the Regency Bill would have passed. The delay was of 
more importance than is generally known, the King having after- 
wards declared, that if he had been found incapable of exercising 











the Royal functions, by a solemn Act of the Legislature, no earthly 
consideration would ever have induced him to resume them, from 
a dread that his complaints might return, which the labour “and 
vexation attending public business was likely to promote. The 
power of Mr Fox and his party would then have been permanently 
established; and all these momentdus events, which depended so 
much on Mr Pitt’s continuing in power, would have taken a quite 
different turn.’—P. 355. 


Sir John’s second volume is occupied chiefly with sketches of 
his travels, and notices of the persons they brought him acquainted 
with. During his first excursion from England, which was to 
France, he was much delighted with the ‘ gaiety and good humour, 
which seemed everywhere to characterize the peasantry. One 
trait,’ says he, ‘ occurred at a village in Burgundy, which I still 
recollect with pleasure. Observing some grotesque figures near 
the door of the inn where we were changing horses, my brother 
burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, in which I could not 
refrain from joining, a bystander, instead of being angry at the 
merriment we enjoyed at the expense of his countrymen, exclaimed, 
with much good humour —“ Jaimece joli musique.”’’ 


SPECIMEN OF A DAY SPENT IN PARIS, COMPARED TO ONE IN 
Lonpon.— During my stay in Paris at this time, my great object 
was, to breakfast with the learned,—to dine with great political 
characters,—and to sup with the gay,—of which style of living, I 
find in my notes the following instance. 

‘Soon after my arrival, I was invited to breakfast with the 
Count de Catuelan, to meet the celebrated Monsieur le Roi, and 
other academicians. M. de Catuelan was a native of Brittany. 
He had one of the finest libraries in Paris, which particularly 
abounded in English books. His brother was first president of the 
Parliament in Brittany, and derived great credit, from the spirit 
with which he supported the privileges of that respectable body 
against the merchants of the Crown. The conversation was scien- 
tific and attractive, and it gave me a very high idea of the literati of 
France. 

‘On the same day I was asked to dine with the celebrated 
Necker. His appearance was heavy, and there was no spirit of 
vigour in his eye. He was very reserved, as might be expected, 
from an ex-minister in a very delicate situation. When I pressed 
him to come to England, he said he never expected to re-visit that 
country. It is unfortunate that the marriage between Mademoiselle 
Necker and Lord Rivers’ son, did not take place, as it would have 
detached him from French politics. When the dinner party at 
Monsieur Necker’s separated, I went to the Convent de Belle- 
Chesse, to wait on the celebrated Madame de Genlis. I found her 
remarkably clever, but no beauty at that time, whatever she might 
have formerly been. 

‘I then went to sup at Monsieur Mirbeck'’s, who gave a /éte 
to a select party of tiventy of the gayest people in Paris. There was 
music, but no cards. I observed that the instruments, both there and 
at Monsieur Necker’s, were English. The conversation was sprightly 
and well calculated for the lively company who were assembled on 
that occasion, 

‘It may be interesting to contrast the events of that day with 
one spent in London, which I had dedicated to the amusement of 
a Spanish gentleman, whom I had met with abroad. 

‘ I took him first to breakfast with Sir Joseph Banks, in Soho 
Square, where he met with a number of distinguished literary 
characters. 

‘We thence proceeded to the celebrated dock-yard of Mr 
Perry, on the banks of the Thames, where he witnessed a launch of 
the largest Indiaman that had ever been built. He was astonished, 
not only with the sight, which was quite new to him, but with the 
elegant and numerous company assembled to see it, and the excel- 
lent entertainment which was given upon the occasion. 

* | then took him to a dinner given at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
by the Highland Society of London. The Duke of Sussex pre- 
sided with his usual ability and success. Nothing astonished the 
Spaniard more, than to be thus ina manner at once transported 
into a foreign country, where the dress, the language, the instru- 
ments of music, the music itself, and the whole scene, was different 
from anything he had ever before witnessed, exhibiting the manners 
and customs of a century or two preceding. 

‘I concluded with taking him to hear the celebrated Billington 
sing; and on the whole he said he had never before been a par- 
taker of such a variety of entertainments, and of so gratifying a 
nature, on the same day.’—Vol. II. p. 88. . 
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Denmark.— The manners of the Danes are modelled more 
after the English than the French fashion. They have clubs, in imi- 
tation of those in London, where nothing but the English language 
is spoken. This has given rise to some odd mistakes. One gentle- 
man, in particular, thought that ch was always pronounced &, and 
ordered a good kicking, instead of chicken, for his dinner.’—P. 204. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY IN FULL FLoweR.—Prince Kaunitz was born in 
1712, and, when I saw him, in 1786, was about seventy-four. For that 
age he was remarkably healthy. He rode every day, either in the 
open air, or, when the weather was unfavourable, in a menage 
couvert, and eat most voraciously. He is the proudest, and, at the 
same time, the vainest of all mortals; and it is hardly possible to 
conceive the existence of such a character, in a civilized European 
country, for it seemed much more analogous to that of a despot, 
trained up with all the blandishments of an eastern seraglio, than to 
the freedom of European society. But flattery, on weak minds, has 
everywhere the same effects. He is so inflated with pride, that he 
thinks he has no equal, and perhaps, that such a Some being 
hardly ever before existed. He is convinced that he is the only 
man in Europe who knows the real interest of each sovereign in 
it, and is inflated with other ideas equally ridiculous. He thought 
himself so much wiser than his predecessors in the councils of 
Vienna, that he would chalk out a new system. He abandoned, 
therefore, the English alliance, and resolved to unite the two rival 
houses of Austria and Bourbon, by marrying an Austrian Arch- 
duchess to the future sovereign of France. The mischievous 
consequences resulting from that alliance are well known. 

‘Having, as he supposes, no equal, he thinks it beneath him to 
entertain either friendship or enmity. He considers himself the 
only good horseman and architect in the universe. “ When I 
die,” says he, “ equitation will be lost,’ and he maintained, that 
all former architects were ignorant men, who knew nothing of the 
matter. Had he time, he affirmed, he would undertake to draw 
up the plan of a theatre, with this advantage, that the side boxes 
were to have a front view of the stage. 

* His mode of living is as follows: His niece, a good-humoured 
widow, resides with him, and superintends his household. He has 
every day a table of eighteen or twenty covers. His courier goes 
about a day or two before, and by a verbal message invites the 
company. He dines at six, and, as the opera begins about seven, 


on these nights, he finds it difficult to get a sufficient supply of 


good company, and young strangers are generally taken in to dine 
with him. He certainly gives very good victuals; but seldom 
more than two bottles of wine to eighteen or twenty people. It 
was once remarked as a wonder, that an Englishman had drank 
four glasses during dinner. After he has dined, he sits for a quarter 
of an hour, picking and cleaning his teeth. There never was a 
more disgusting toilet. He then returns to the drawing-room, 
where he spends the evening, and where all the principal people of 
Vienna come and go just as they please. 

* He sometimes plays at billiards there, but always witha servant, 
as if it was beneath him to place any person of rank on a footing 
with him. 

‘ Tsaw the Archduke and Archducliess paying him great court, 
and with much humility. The Emperor also comes occasionally, 
and there is an arch from the ramparts to Kaunitz’s house, which 
he crosses, when he chooses to come privately His influence at 
court, however, is very much dimishe | since the accession of the 
Emperor, which chagrins him not a little. 

* He treated the Pope, the Grand Duke of Russia, and the Duke 
of York, with the greatest hauteur; was indignant that the Pope 
should ask him if he knew Italian. “ Je /e connais au fond,” he 
answered; and was very angry with the old Galliard, as he called 
him, for supposing that Prince Kaunitz was ignorant of any- 
thing. 

* He is very fond of horses, and ifhe likes a horse, will ask for it 
without ceremony. Lady Craven sent him one she had received 
from a Turkish Bashaw ; but, after trying the horse, he sent it back 
very ungallantly, saving, it did not suit him. 

‘He has a remarkably fine set of teeth for his time of life, in 
consequence of the great care he has paid to their preservation. 
From the regular exercise he takes, and attention to his health, he 
is likely to live long. But it was generally remarked that his un- 
derstanding (never a strong one) had begun to be impaired. 

‘On the whole, I do not recollect, either in my own extensive 
experience, or in any history, either ancient or modern, to have 


seen or heard of such an example of weakness, pride, and self-suf- | 


ficiency.’—P. 309. 











| 
BvuoNAPATE AND THE Apne StevEs.—* When the formation of a | 


consulate was determined upon, it became a doubtful question, whe- 
ther he or Buonaparte should be appointed First Consul. Sieyes’s 
pian was, to be nominated to that situation, and to employ Buona- 
parte, as Second Consul, to carry his orders into execution. The 
superior cunning, ability, and promptitude of the Corsican, in one 
instant, baffled all the schemes which he had been so long meditat- 
ing, and which he thought were on the eve of being happily accom- 
plished. 

* The place where they assembled to elect the Consuls was the 
Gallery of the Luxemburgh, a very large hall, where the electors 
formed themselves into parties, with their leaders, and though 
within sight, yet each of them at such a distance from the other as 
not to be heard. Sieyes lost no time in addressing his party, and 
descanted upon the advantages of having a person well acquainted 





with political questions and civil affairs at the head of the new g0- 
vernment ; and the danger of having a soldier entrusted with sy. 
preme power, who might, in the end, establish military despotism 
in a country which had conquered its liberties (the event has 
proved that this observation was perfectly well founded) ; and with. 
out pointing himself out to be the man, he plainly indicated the line 
he wished them to pursue. As soon as he had made this decla. 
ration, one of Buonaparte’s emissaries, who had mixed himself 
with the Abbé’s friends, quitted the place where they had assem. 
bled, joined the other party, and informed them of what had passed. 
Buonaparte instantly said, “I see what must be done,—and 
all I entreat of you is, as soon as you see me take Sieyes by 
the hand, that you will cry, Bravo Buonaparte, as loud as you 
can, and will prevail on as many as possible to join in the 
exclamation.” He immediately went to the place where Sieyes 
and his party were assembled, and going up to the Abbé, witha 
great appearance of cordiality, he said, “ Let us not, my friend, 
have any difference of opinion, who shall be the First Consul; for 
my part, I vote for the Abbé Sieyes—whom do you vote for?” 
The Abbé, astonished at such’ an unexpected address, was led, from 
complaisance, and in affectation of gratitude and friendship, to say, 
“I vote for the General Buonaparte.” On which Buonaparte 
gave his hand to Sieyes as if to thank him for his vote. This being 
the signal agreed upon for crying ‘ Bravo Buonaparte,’ it resounded 
from all quarters; Buonaparte’s partizans, having dispersed them. 
selves throughout the hall, and mixed with those of the other 
candidates. Even some of the friends of the Abbé Sieyes, who 
saw what had passed, could not help joining in the cry without 
thinking of the consequences. Buonaparte was instantly declared 
First Consul. The Abbé was offered to be made Second Consul, 
but was so much chagrined at his disappointment, that he declared 
his resolution to take no further concern in public affairs. 

‘It is impossible to conceive that any man could have been 
placed in so many critical dilemmas as Buonaparte has been, and 
to have got through them so successfully, without being possessed of 
the ability and decision which this anecdote evinces. It was com. 
municated to me bya friend, who had it from one of the very 


actors in the scene, and its authenticity may be depended upon.’ — 
P. 450. 


THEATRICAL CRITICS! 
Are of four orders, viz. the Partial, the Impartial, the Spiteful, 
and the Asinine. Your partial critic takes his chop with Hopkins 
the actor, and sometimes borrows a trifie of H. the return of which 
it is impossible to hint at, as it might beget a cutting coolness on 
the part of the partial critic; so, while the chops, the trifle, and the 
intimacy are extant, Hopkins is a charming Thespian, chaste beyond 
expression, and embodies the conceptions of his author to perfec- 
tion, is ever announced as acting with his usual “ rich humour,” or 
“deep pathos,” or “ refined taste,” or “ vivid irradiance of genius.” 
Or your partial critic will carry his love for his friend to extremes, 
and damn, with energetic determination, all upstarts or rivals in his 
protegé’s peculiar province; he will therefore observe, that “ Mr 
So-and-so played such and such a part, but we have seen Hopkins 
in the same, and oh! &c.”” Your impartial critic is of a very rare 
order; he will not write up a friend in opposition to his own judg- 
ment, but will tell him, in good set terms, that he did such a part 
execrably, or tolerably, as the case may be; should he offend his 
acquaintance thereby, it doth not influence his principles; he argues 
that such a friend must not interfere with a critic’s regard for truth; 
and if a fault is to be found, he will show how such fault may be 
avoided, or how a certain passage might be improved. If the cen- 
sured actor be sensible, he will not frown at a fair criticism, but strive 
to profit by the objections of his censor, subject at all times to the 
degree of talent displayed by the critic. If the latter be of good and 
true judgment, there will ever be a flashing of genius in his remarks, 
however brief. Your common-place and stupid critique is the 
especial trait of the spiteful and the asinine, while the partial are 
not always free from the defect. Lrgo—Your impartial critic is 
the only man whose opinion is worth a straw. Your spiteful critic 
is not unfrequently a disappointed author, or actor, or chastised 
slanderer; he will sit in the house on the first night of a new 
piece, and if the author be a man he hates, you will perceive his 
assumed look of contempt; he will knit his brow, draw down the 
corners of his mouth most superciliously, elevate his nose, and 
have a sharp ear for a hiss: if he laughs once or so, it is at some 
blunder made by a performer, or during a scene of interest when 
the audience are breathless and silent. If the piece be received 
with applause, he will damn it with faint praise, walk to his desk 
uneasy and discontent, and descant on the decline of the drama. 
Should there be a damnation, then listen to his shrewd remarks, 
the wit he has borrowed to retail for the occasion, and observe the 
pint of wine he orders: if the question is asked him by a stranger 
of the success of the new production, he will chuckle and tell him 
at once. If your spiteful critic dislikes a well known actor, he 
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never condescends to notice his performance, however successful 
or admired it may be; but should the town be teeming with his 
praise, and the spiteful critic feels that he must give a notice, he 
then says “ A Mr So-and-so played such-and-such a part: it is 
unpleasant to record decided failures, but in this instance we must, 
&e. &e.” Your asinine critic is a very droll fellow; he affects 
intimacy with all authors or actors of eminence, but at the same 
time endeavours to impress all that he may know with ideas of his 
yast consequence, and of the great deference paid to his opinions 
by the public: the utmost encouragemént he can give in the 
theatre is to applaud in gloves, and that by tapping his right fore- 
finger in the palia of his left hand, making “ A sound so fine, 
that nothing lives ’twixt it and silence.” Should he possess the 
privilege of the green room, he is always seen walking behind the 
manager like a pet puppy: if the former have wife or favorite who 
may act, he will extol her to the skies, write her biography, and do 
her much injury. He ever speaks well of established favorites, but 
will carefully avoid directing attention to rising or persevering 
talent. After a rhapsody of eulogium in venerable common places, 
on persons who do not heed or require such distinction, he will 
think it time to be a little severe, if only to support his character 
of asinine critic; he will then conclude his remarks by singling out 
some young actor or actress about to rise in his or her profession 
and will be most sapiently cruel in the following manner: “ We 
hear that Mr or Miss Such-a-one is engaged at such a theatre 
royal—we shall have such-and-such a thing next. Is this to be 
endured ? spirit of Shakspeare forbid!” &c. &c. Children of 
Thespis heed not such drivellers; they cannot harm thee. Let the 
sensible and impartial critic be thine only Mentor. If thou canst 
not laugh at, or pity the partial, the spiteful, or asinine, incessant 
will be the rising of thy bile, and very savage will be thine in- 
tentions. Busk1n. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, 








PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Daury-Lang.—A Grand Miscellaneous Selection of Music. 





Drury LANE. 
Tue Oratorios and Musical Selections of the season closed last 


Lastly, a reasonable sprinkling of the music of living composers is 
not to be objected to, whether known much to fame or otherwise. 
We like to see fair opportunities given, and friendly occasion taken. 
Mr Bisuop has written two or three things, equally popular and 
beautiful, which entitle him, we think, to the rare praise of being a 
man of genius: and Mr Leg has established himself as a pretty com- 
poser of ballads. But why almost the whole vocal music should be 
German and English, yet not including such men as GLucK and Pur- 
CELL, with but one piece of WinTER’s, and why there should have 
been hardly a single Italian composition of any value but Rossin1’s, 
we are unable to conceive. Was it owing to the preference for su- 
per harmonized pieces, which is now the fashion ? or to the want of 
animal spirits,—real in the selectors, or supposed in the audience ? 
We think the success of Mrs WaYLetT’s ballads might have shewn, 
that simple passion in still finer shapes might not have lost its effect. 
Pagstetzo’s ‘ Rachelina’ and ‘ Lindoro’ might at all events have 
been secure under their English names of ‘ Whither my love’ and 
’ For tenderness form’d;’ and as to animal spirits, MARTINIS 
little laughing trio fairly took the audience by storm. The only two 
things we ever heard twice encored at an oratorio, were this trio, 
and Mozarr’s duet of ‘ Giovinette,’ out of Don Juan. After which, 
and the encores which the best ballads are almost sure to meet 
with, it is surely not too much to expect, that on a future occasion 
some more of the finest and liveliest specimens of Italian melody 
should be given us. The common run of the musical world doubt- 
less admire scientific instrumental compositions more than any 
other, because they remind them of their own studies, and of what 
in some measure they can do themselves. And for similar reasons, 
the same compositions will be admired, or listened to as if they 
weve loved and understood by all those among the audience who 
know the violin a little, or sing bass a little, or play a little on the 
piano-forte, or have any other little insights into the mysteries of 
harmony (not to mention the real amateurs who admire them justly, 
and can shew us their reasons for it). But still these are not the 
things that put either the least or the most refined part of the audience 
into their greatest transports. Some of HanpEL’s simplest sublimi- 





night with an overflowing house. They have been, we believe, more 
than usually successful; partly perhaps owing to a consideration of 
the popular taste, more speculative than ambitious, and partly to 
the attractiveness of the fairer portion of the singers. Miss Paton’s 
talents have been turned to ample account. And the public have 
justly risen in their opinion of those of Mrs Way.ert, who is 


acknowledged to be one of the prettiest ballad-singers that have | 


appeared a long while. With one exception, indeed, all the female 


singers have shewn greater ability than was expected of them; and | 


if we mention no names, it is in order not to press upon the owner 
of that one. The trial she has undergone, sometimes a severe one, 
will do no harm to any real talent she may possess. Under all the 
circumstances, we think it calculated to do the reverse; and we 
shall be glad to be able to say so. 

Among the causes of the prosperity of these musical evenings, 
Brauam must not be omitted. He was judiciously made to take 
the lead, and (after the lapse of an evening or two, when he 
appeared to us not to exert himself) magnificently he took it. We 
fancy we hear his voice now, opening upon the house like a trum- 
pet, yet equally able to withdraw into softness and tenderness, and 
to take pity on the sorrows it uttered. Mr Puruuirs too has a 
right to be mentioned separately. He contrived to distinguish him- 
self, even on these unfavourable occasions, as a dramatic singer, and 
a singer too, of the no mean comic order, effective and full of enjoy- 
ment, without losing the graces of gentility. 

These musical selections however have been very deficient’ in 
variety. We forget what the custom may be in that respect; and 
we are aware that the more certain pieces are admired, the 
more natural and proper it is, that they should be repeated, in order 
that new hearers may enjoy them as well as the old. Furthermore, 
we are among the last who would object to selections from Han- 
DEL, or Haypn; and we are as glad to hear the best things of 
Rossini, as he seems to have been while he was writing them. 





ties, Lurner’s Hymn, the ballads, and the laughing trio,—all those 

compositions, in short, which go the most directly to the feelings 
| whether of refined hearers or not,—these were the pieces which, 
| throughout the season (as far as we can speak from experience)received 
| the greatest applause. The voluptuous pathos of Winter may be 
reckoned an exception, because that perhaps demands refinement as 
well as natural sensibility to admire it; and Mr Branam now and 
then condescended to make a sensation with a composition more 
noisy than good: but the spirit of our remark, we think, will be 
found just by those who call the various evenings to mind ; and it 
is to be hoped, thet if just, an attention to them the next time 
would increase the attractions of this species of entertainment. 


Ss 








— Men are sometimes accused of pride, merely because their 
accusers would be proud themselves, if they were in their places. 
— Shenstone. 


Cuxingse Apsurpities.—When the Hong merchants of China 
are summoned before the co'lector of customs, “ they present them- 
selves on their knees, knocking their foreheads six, nine, or twelve 
times against the ground, before they are noticed and permitted to 
change their posture. And when they rise, they dare not lift their 
eyes higher than the level of the fifth button on the Mandarin’s 
breast! It is an unpardonable affront, (or only atoned for by some 
strokes of the bamboo) should they chance to look him in the face. 
It would appear that the old proverb, “ A cat may look at a king,’’ 
has no parallel in China! Any one called before a judge to give 
his evidence or otherwise, is always obliged to knock his head at 
least three times to the ground, and is not suffered to speak, except 
in answer to the interrogatories which are put to him. Two men 
with bamboos stand near to punish him who infringes this rule... .. 
When they wish to swear a witness, alive cock and a knife are pre- 
sented to him, and he is obliged to cut off the cock’s head, at the 
moment of taking the oath. The cutting off the cock’s head is con- 
sidered in the same light as the kissing the bible with us.—Do/ell’s 
Travels in China.—{China must keep fast hold of her old system 
of exclusiveness, if she means the reign of the BambooJto be of very 
long continuance, for, if “ the schoolmaster” gain admission, it will 
be speedily deposed.] 
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700 THE TATLER. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 





THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTI 
P 5 N MISAN 
KING s THEATRE. Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss Daly. Amelia, Mrs Yates. a * ANTHROPE, 


f Elizabeth, Mrs Fitzwilliam, 

An Opera Seria, entitled Sabina, gies: ‘ - ime, Mr Yates. x John iy Mr Mathews. 
rimm, Mr Buckstone. ustus, Mr Hemmings, . 

L’°ULTIMO GIORNO DI POMPEI. bi nt 


Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. Reeve. Hans, Mr O. Smith, 


The Principal Characters by Mrs Wood (late Miss Paton,) Madame Castelli, After which, a Domestic Burletta, in Two Acts, called 


Mademoiselle Feliani, Signor David, Signor Deville, Signor Galli, 


' s THE WRECK ASHORE! 
Signor De Angeli, and Signor Lablache. anaes Act 1.—WINTER. 
: Alice, Miss Daly. Bella, Mrs Fitzwilliam. Dame Barnard, } 
After which, a New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir Water Scott’s Novel of Miles Bertram, Mr Yates. Walter Bernard, Mr Soates” Daly. 
KENILWORTH. Captain Grampus, Mr 0. Smith. | Marmaduke Magogue, Mr John Reeve. 
, " Jemmy Starling, Mr Buckstone. 

The Principal Characters by Mademoiselle Brocard, Mademoiselle Kaniel, Act IL.—Sv 

Mile Clara, Mile Proche, Mlle Zoe Beaupre, and Mme Montessu, Th ct Il.—Summer. 
M s J. Mersie, De Vis, Coupotte, Beseke, Vedy, Griffiths, Pitt, Laura, e Characters as in Act I. 


Lydia, Clari, &c. ss ‘ On Saturday an Address on the Close of the Season, will be spoken by M 
Messieurs Lefebvre, Simon, Emile, Gouriet, Venafra, O’Brien, Edouard, . = oo 


; D’Albert, Bertram, Hunt, and M. Paul. To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta of 
—— ce THE QUADRUPEDS. 
z Dorothea, Miss Daly. Tinderella, Miss Stallard. 





Mopperella, Mrs D 
Blousedora, Miss Barnett. Francisco, Mr O. Seaith. . %. 


Abrahamides, with Imitations, and the Parody of ‘‘ Heavy Wet,” Mr J. Reeve. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
The Grand Opera of 


, — 
HOFER. ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 








, ‘ : . > An Entire New Burletta, called 
Bertha, Miss — - — a Miss Russell. MY GREAT AUNT! OR, WHERE THERE’S A WILL— 
Therés * Mes Bedford. a ee Maria, Miss Faucit. Mrs Headly, Mrs Edwin. Mrs Crawley, Mrs Knight. Lucy, Miss Stewart, 
Peasants—Therése, ‘ of I k, Mr Thom Rosa Crawley, Miss Langley. Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr Fredericks. 
Bavarians—The Gumantens : ir W “bat : Pres Mr Salte Mr Crawley, Mr Cooper. Mr Leach, Mr W. Vining. 
Colonel Donner, Mr Bland. Herr Stetten, Mr ——s liek M Yo ndicend - Lothario Leach, Mr Collier. Mr Welford, Mr _ 
Tyrolese—Andreas Hofer, Mr H. Phillips. —_ Gottlieb, Mr Yarnold. | Charles Welford, Mr Brougham. — Thomas, Mr Hitchinso ; 
Father Joachim Haspinger, Mr Bedford. _ Walther, Mr Sinclair. ni : c - 
Stephen, Mr Tayleure. Karl, Miss Chikini. Afrer which, an entirely New Burletta, called 
In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to “ Guillaume Tell ;” THE GRENADIER. 
G. Onslow’s Overture to “ L’Alcade de la Vega ;’ + Fanny Bolton, Madame Vestris, in which she will sing, ‘ O, they march d through 
And C. M. Von Weber’s Overture to “ Der Freischutz. the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen, Dear Fanny.” 
P Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, MrFredericks. Will Wilks, M 
After which, a New Farce, in Two Acts, called mye T gare tig = j ; en stp 1 " . ei: 
ae - 0 which wi » added, a Comic Burletta, calle 
HIGH WAYS AND BY WAYS. THE CHASTE SALUTE. 
‘liza Gordon, Miss S. Phillips. Miss Primly, Mrs C. Jones. The Characters by Miss Sidney, Miss Stuart, Miss Fitzwalter, Mr Spagnoletti. 
— Susan Plat, Mrs Orger. ——— Mrs power mga ” Mr Newcombe, and Mr Collier. pagn 
. : ’ ; Narcissus Stubble, Mr Liston. ‘ : : 
Charles — Tema iebert, Mr Eaton. Sel, Mr S. Jones. To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
To conclude with the Opera of Pandora, Madame Vestris. 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 
Linda, Miss Bruce. Rose, Mrs Bedford. 


Adolph, Mr T. Cooke. Caspar, Mr Horn. SURREY THEA TRE, 
A Drama, entitled 
DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 
Hermion, Miss M. C. Poole, Calanthe, Miss Scott, 


THEATRE ROYA i. COVENT GA KDEN. Eudosia, Miss Somerville, Phygenia, Miss Vincent, 


Arria, Miss Rumens, Rygcia, Madame Simon, 





Lyphrasia, Mrs Vale, Listea, Miss Nicol, 
The Tragedy of Damon, Mr Osbaldiston, Philistius, Mr Almar, 
Damocles, Mr Gough, Procles, Mr Honner, 
ISABELLA. Dionysius, Mr D. 4 Pythias, Mr C. Hill, Lucullus, Mr Lee, 
bella, Miss F. Kemble. Nurse, Mrs Tayleure. Fabius, Mr Webb, Pellagus, Mr Young, 
ia ade ud ienten. Siem, Mie Werk. Bisee Sen, Maen. Arcus, Mr Hobbs, Melcthon, Mr Edwin, Aranthon, Mr Ransford, 
Carlos, Mr G. Bennett. Villeroy, Mr Abbott. Maurice, Mr Henry. . _ Naxillus, Mr Boulanger, Petus, Mr Grammer, 
Belford Mr Baker. Otficer, Mr Turnour. Samson, Mr Meadows. Executioner, Mr Thompson, Soldiers, Senators, &c. &c. 
In Act II. AN EPITHALAMIUM. To which will be added the laughable Farce of 
estan Gea in Kailas HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
Previous to the Tragedy, wibcmaeen aig — Kitty, Mrs Vale. : Lady Charlotte, Miss Scott. Lady Babb, Mme. Simon: 
After which, the Musical Farce of Lovell, Mr Edwin. Freeman, Mr Honner. Philip, Mr Gough. 
ry clude with the favorite Opera of 
; #HLAND REEL. + HOG sHERWOO , 
THE HI¢ Al i ee ROBIN HOOD, OR SHERWOOD FOREST. 
Jenny, Miss Hughes. Moggy M‘Gilpin, Miss Taylor. Clorinda, Miss Scott. Annette, Miss Vincent Angelina, Miss Somerville. 
M‘Gilpin, Mr Blanchard. Sandy, Mr Wilson. Shelty, Mr Keeley. Robin Hood, Mr Ransford. Little John, Mr Williams. Ruttekin, Mr Vale 
Charley, Mr Duruset. Sergeant Jack, Mr G. Stansbury. 


Baron Fitzherbert, Mr D. Pitt. Edwin, Mr Edwin. Scarlet, Mr Johnstone. 


To conclude with 





Cosurc Tueatre.—Ivanhoe—Reform—The Fate of 
THE IRISH TUTOR. ' Calas 
Rosa, Miss Savtneane. . a J. Hughes. ae a eieecn F - 
Te O'Rourke, Mr Power. 
Mr Tillwell, Mr rs Charles, Mr Baker. De Flail, Mr Blanchard. Avbertisements. 


LESSONS IN BOTANY. 

" NOW that the Spring is approaching, the leaves about to spread, and the buds to 
QU EEN’S THEAT RE. blossom ; now that the rt sae influen‘e of the season excites the mind and the 
body to new exertion, and Nature is daily discovering new beauties, far better 
studied in their original freshness than in the wisest books, the writer of this adver- 
tisement is willing to remind young Jadies residing in or near tothe metropolis, that 
no season can be more favourable for the commencement or — of the study 








A Comedietta, (in One Act,) entitled 


DELUSIONS. 


Ellen Mowbray, Miss Stohwasser. Mary, Miss Wells. Mrs Jenkins, Mrs Garrick. 





3 of plants, and that she continues to give BOTANICAL LESSONS to young ladies, 
Frank, Mr Smith. Mr Drax, Mr Munroe. : at their own residences, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
Mr John Fraser, Mr Spenser. Charles Euston, Mr Green. Miss Kent is too much flattered by Mr Loudon’s approbation, to deny herself 
5 . r ' the pleasure of quoting the favourable opinion expressed in the ‘ Gardener’s Maga- 
After which, a New Musical Entertainment, called zine’ for February last ;—* Miss W. D. is recommended to Mrs Withers, who, in 
MRS G m botanical and fruit painting, is our ‘ beau ideal ;’ and so is Miss Kent as a teacher 
Mrs G—. Mrs Glover. Mariette, Miss Garrick. Mrs Tendre, Mrs Garrick. | of botany for ladies.”” 


Mrs Perigorge, Miss Wells. Miss Félicite Ronjon, Miss Stohwasser. : 

Mr Timid Tendre, MrSmith. Mr Perigorge, Mr Munroe. Peter, Mr G. Smith. | !t- 

Mr Alexis Chasse, Mr Forrester. Corporal Cartouche, Mr Lejeune. 
Achilles Bellerose, Mr J. Russell. 


The study of Botany is much easier than appears to those who have not attempted 

With a few books and a very little assistance, (or, if our love of flowers be very 
great, from our books only) we may soon learn to discover the genus of flowers, 
and, ere long, to distinguish their species. Let any one who is fond of flowers, 
make the experiment ; it may be made at very little expense : any of the English 
To which will be added a New Comic Picce, in Two Acts, entitled | Introductions to Botany, Smith’s English Flora, and a botanical microscope will 


< —— | suffice for the commencement. We should add, perhaps, a little tin case, in which 
SS 
| 
| 
! 


to bring home and to preserve the plants, until they can be examined at leisure. 

Julia, Miss Stohwasser. Biddy Phillimore, Mrs Humby. Oh, what delight does the young botanist experience, when he first ascertains a 

Sir Paul Mainchance, Mr Smith. Sir William Lightfoot, Mr Munroe. plant by his own observation of the natural characters! With what ioterest isevery 
Captain Lightfoot, Mr Spencer. John Fox, Mr Forrester. new flower added to his store of knowledge! and, when more advanced, and the 

Crump, Mr Tilbury. Snipe, Mr Taylor. Hornblower, Mr J. Conquest. | common plants of the neighbourhood have become familiar, how welcome is the 


Dulcimer, Mr J, Russell. sight of a plant that he does not know ; what ecstacy if it be a rare one! what 


consciousness of wealth in the daily increasing herbarium! The herbarium is a 

And a New Divertisement Ballet, called thing of course, for every young ho‘anist whose love of flowers is genuine, will be 

THE TROUBADOUR. earnest to preserve specimens of the plants he examines; to serve at once as 

Nori ‘eleste. onna Clara, ». Constance is. Mi ! trophies and memorials. , , ; 

—— eae nee > crags A nM Cok, Inis, Miss Lane. Eaves to Miss Kent, Mr Hunter’s, Bonkseller, 72 St Paul’s Churchyard ; 
Spanish Peasantry, by the Corps de Ballet. | where may be had Miss kenrt’s “ New Tales for Young Readers.” 


OSTRICH FEATHERS. 
To conclude with a Broad Farcical Ents rtainment, entitled | A NATURALIST who has been some years in Africa, and imported the 
THE FEMALE F REEMASON. | CHOICEST FEATHERS, is now enabled to supply them in the most graceful 

Mrs Vintner, Mrs Humby. Betty, Miss Ayres. Susan, Miss Brothers. | 


c RyESS. N | formations, ata MUCH LESS COST than has generally attended that elegant part 
Mr Topman, Mr Spencer. Mr Knobbs, Mr G. Smith. Mr Vintner, Mr Smith. | of dress —No. 1 NEWMAN STREET, Oxford street. 
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